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Marty Peretz Begins 



By 



Richard Lee 




Marry Peretz is a paradox — a canny, contradictory blend of hus- 
der and do-gooder, conniver and charmer, pragmatist and ideal- 
ist, mover and mensch. 

For the past decade or so, Marty Peretz has been a leading 
fund-raiser for and contributor to leftist causes and liberal cam- 
paigns (everything from Ramparts magazine to the SDS to Gene 
McCarthy’s presidential bid), while teaching government and so- 
cial studies at Harvard. This he has done fairly anonymously, tak- 
ing care to avoid the publicity pitfalls inherent in the activist- 
cum-philanthropist role he’s created for himself — with the help 
of his wife’s vast fortune. But now he’s come out from behind 
the scenes, so to speak, and bought The New Republic, Amer- 
ica’s archetypal liberal weekly, and the sudden transfer of own- 
ership of this esteemed and venerable (60 years old this year) 
journal of politics and the arts has, inevitably, raised some intri- 
guing questions about this radic-lib activist from Cambridge, 
and what he’s up to here: Is Marty Peretz looking to build a 
power base in Washington? To use a prestigious magazine for 
his own personal self-aggrandizement? To make what has been 
described as “a moderate leap into national prominence”? Or 
does he think it would be fun to inject some color and contro- 
versy into The New Republic’s genteel gray image? 



eretz is a wiry, sharp-fearured, charismatic 35 -year- 
old — “an oversized Jewish leprechaun,” as one 
writer described him, and very aptly, too, it seems, 
as you watch him scamper up three flights of stairs 
to his small, sparsely furnished office at the magazine’s grayish- 
green brick townhouse headquarters on 19th Street. He’s a be- 
spectacled, fleet-footed bundle of nervous energy, with dark 
brown mod-length hair and a luxuriant dark brown beard 
which, despite his youthful demeanor, gives him an oddly pa- 
triarchal look. He’s dressed in a well-cut navy jacket, gray slacks 
pale blue shirt, and a fuchsia polka-dotted tie. He’s addicted to 
loud ties, he admits. One sure-fire way to score points with 
your students is to wear loud ties, he says, flashing an ingratiat- 
ing smile. 

He’s been teaching social sciences courses at Harvard since 
1966, he tells me. “Ic’s a small, interdisciplinary’ department,” he 
explains, “an honors program, with a limited enrollment, which 
was set up by McGeorge Bundy back in the ’60s. ” Peretz and his 
wife are also master and mistress of South House, on the Rad- 

Richard Lee is a free lance -writer and editor. 



cliffe quad, and are said to have a “fond following” there. 

“I spend a lot of time with the students,” he says. “My greatest 
satisfaction comes from discovering diamonds-in-the-rough — 
people who are very smart, and rough around the edges, but 
enormously talented, and they come to Harvard from some place 
like South Dakota, and it can be absolutely terrifying for them, 
very intimidating, ” he shakes his head in a show of sympathy 
and concern. “I had one kid who came from Milwaukee, and his 
school wouldn’t even send us his transcripts. They thought we 
were the Kremlin-on-che Charles! 

“It’s enormously satisfying, releasing this talent,” he confides. 
“That’s what it is, you know — you're almost a talent scout. And 
I chink my eye is pretty good, ” he adds with a grin. 

Two of his latest discoveries were serving him as summer in- 
terns here. One of them, an athletically handsome man in his early 
20s, was at work in Peretz’s outer office, compiling an anthology 
of New Republic arts and literature essays of the ’20s — a vintage 
writing period for the magazine, Peretz reminds, as he savors 
the illustrious names involved: Edmund Wilson, Walter 
Lippmann, John Dewey, Rebecca West, George Bernard Shaw, 
George Santayana, among others. 

P eretz was bom in Manhattan, he says, briefly re- 
counting his “relatively happy, ” middle class, urban 
Jewish boyhood. His father, now retired and in poor 
health, was “in real estate,” and he has a younger 
brother, Jerry, now a community organizer in New York. “My 
mother is deceased,” he says. Did his parents push him to 
succeed? “They always expected me to do well,” he replies. He 
does not elaborate. He graduated from the Bronx High School of 
Science in 1955. “All these supposedly brainy people went 
there,” he recalls, “Stokely Carmichael went there, but I didn’t 
know him. I guess it was an impressive thing, ” he adds perf unc- 
torily, “but I really don’t have too many memories of it. ” 
Brandeis, where he majored in history, is something else again 
— “a rather interesting place, very political, at a very apathetic, 
apolitical time, on most college campuses, ” he points out. “TIk. 
issues of the ’60s were being discussed and formulated there in 
the late ’50s, and you had people like Herbert Marcuse and Max 
Lerner teaching there, and Irving Howe, and John Roche, and 
Philip Rahv, and C. Wright Mills — they were refugees from the 
student activism of the ’30s, and they’d been hurt by the Red 
scare of the early ’50s, and with jobs hard to get, Brandeis was 
able to pick them up cheap. ” 

Continued on page 29 






Per® tx from page 12 
They had very significant 
impact on me,” he acknowl- 
edges. “I can discern the pat- 
tern of influence ... I know 
that my own politics over a 
period of time became iconoc- 
lastic, very much influenced 
by Dissent magazine and Ir- 
vin Howe in the beginning. 
And I became personally close 
to Max Lemer," he says. He 
was also a favorite student of 
Herbert Marcuse, but he was 
not, be admits, “an outstand- 
ing scholar. ” 

“He was one of those fel- 
lows who was just naturally 
looked up to as a leader, ” Ler- 
ner, an author and syndicated 
columnist and still a dose 
friend, said later. “He was 
managing editor of the college 
newspaper, and very active in 
campus politics, but he was 
not popular — not in the usual 
sense of the term. He would 
never have been elected presi- 
dent of his class. ” 

His reputation as an aggres- 
sive radical continued at Har- 
vard, where he did graduate 
work in government. (He got 
his Ph. D. in 1965.) He was 
the university’s enfant terrible 
at a time when picketing 
Woolworth’s was considered 
a radical act. And there was a 
lot of scrambling for atten- 
tion, a lot of “Marty parties, ” 
as they came to be known. 
“He was the classic climber," 
as one friend from chat period 
later recalled, “always culti- 
vating beautiful, successful 
people — or their sons and 
daughters. Anybody who had 
a famous name.” Once, in an 
effort to cure him of this an- 
noying habit, a group of un- 
dergraduates pulled an elabo- 
rate practical joke: At one of 
Peretz’s bigger and tipsier 
parties, they recruited a 
young woman who bore a 
passing resemblance to the 
then First Lady, Jacqueline 
Kennedy, gave her the ficti- 
cious name “Cosecte Bouvier, ” 
and waited to see how long it 
would take Peretz to move in 
on her. “In a matter of min- 
utes he was by her side and 
coming on strong,” the friend 
related laughingly. 

“Half the party goers were 
in on the joke, and when 
Marty and the fake socialite 
were thoroughly enmeshed, 
photographers rushed in and 
snapped their picture, and the 
room went wild. But then one 
of Marty's companions cook 
pity on him and told him 
what was up, and Marty made 
a fast exit from the scene. ” 
When asked about the inci- 
dent now, Peretz flushes a 





bit, grins sheepishly, and 
shrugs it off as an early tactiai 
error. But he denies that he 
ever was a celebrity hound or 
a social climber. He also de- 
nies an assertion by radical 
writer Andrew Kopkind (in 
Boston’s Real Paper) that 
there was “a lot of subtle anti- 
Semitism" directed against 
him in the highly visible and 
highly vocal early stages of his 
career at Harvard. 

Not that Peretz was confin- 
ing his operations to Harvard 
Square. Not at all Those ac- 
tivist professors at Brand eis 
had done their work well — 
Peretz was all over the New 
Left landscape during the 
’60s, brandishing his social 
conscience, taking up with 
the causes he believed in: He 
raised most of the money for 
H. Stuart Hughes’ independ- 
ent senatorial camp aign in 
1962. (Hughes was the ban- 
the-bomb candidate running 
against Teddy Kennedy and 
George Lodge), a doomed 
campaign, to be sure, but Per- 
etz worked hard in it, and de- 
veloped a long-s tanding dis- 
taste for Kennedy-style poli- 
ticking. (The Kennedys run 
the Democratic Party in Mas- 
sachusetts like a — like a 
swamp," he sputters.) Civil 
rights and the student move- 
ment were growth stocks in 
that period, and Peretz in- 
vested whatever time, money, 
and energy he could: He gave 
money (upwards of $25,000} 
to the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference and 
the Student Non-Violent Co- 
ordinating Committee, and he 
made helpful grants to the 
Students for a Democratic So- 
ciety (in its pre- Weatherman 
days), and he bankrolled the 
early muckraking efforts of 
Ramparts magazine — until he 
got turned off by their harsh 
criticism of Israel during the 
Six-Day War in 1967. 

“For nearly two years he 
was a main source of money 
for us,” says former Ram- 
parts editor Warren Hinckle, 
“and Marty was as reasonable 
as any money person can nor- 
mally be. He made editorial 
suggestions, sure, bur he 
never did it in a dictatorial 
way. He didn’t like a piece we 
ran about the Black Panthers 
— he thought it was too sym- 
pathetic — and he let me know 
about it, but he didn’t inter- 
fere. But then we had this edi- 
torial about the Six-Day War, 
and because it was friendly to 
Nasser and critical of Israel, 
suddenly it was an issue. 

Continued on next page 
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METRIC IS COMING Be o jump ahead 
with this pencil holder that converts 
U.S. measures to metric and reverse. 
4“, black only, 6.00. Be sure to see 
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once reported be saw me driv- 
ing. a Rolls-Royce. A Roils- 
Royce. Incredible! ... I 
drive a used Porsche — and I 
still have trouble shifting 
from second to fourth,” he 
confesses. "Before that I 
drove a Fiat. Before that I had 
a Porsche for nine years, but 
in Boston there’s so much 
snow in the winter the floor- 
boards rotted around the gas 
pedal, and I finally had to get 
rid of it. " 

He neither drinks nor 
smokes, he says. “WeiL . .1 
drink white wine,” he 
amends. “I can’t tell the dif- 
ference between what any of 
that ocher stuff tastes like. 
Sometimes I walk around at 
cocktail parties carrying a 
glass with Coke in it, and peo- 
ple look at me and think. 
What is this, a reformed 
alcoholic?” 



P eretz insists he 

bought The New Re- 
public with his own 
money. The selling price was 
$330,000. “I don’t have a 
large fortune,” he says, “but I 
do have a certain amount of 
money which I have shrewdly 
invested over a long period of 
time. But I don’t want to talk 
about that” 

The deal was negotiated in 
March after a series of discus- 
sions between Peretz and Gil- 
bert A Harrison (the editor- 
in-chief and owner for the last 
20 years), which began rather 
informally at Martha’s Vine- 
yard the previous summer. 
They had met two years be- 
fore, when Peretz arranged a 
private, exchange-of-ideas 
m ee t in g with Golda Meir in 
New York, at the Waldorf, 
and invited Harrison and 
other prominent intellectuals 
to attend. Peretz had off- 
handedly broached the idea of 
buying the magazine at that 
time. “I had no mtenriou of 



selling,” Harrison recalled 
later, “but I thought about it, 
really, for the first time. I 
thought about a lot of things. 
First, is there a role for The 
New Republic to play in the 
future, and if there is, what’s 
going to see it through? I was 
59 last year. . . .so we talked 
about it some more, and I got 
to know him a litde better, 
and inevitably, when there’s a 
change of ownership, rumors 
get started, and there were 
several other offers to buy the 
magazine. But I decided that 
Marty came as dose to any- 
body I know who had what 
was needed.” And as for the 
s ell i n g price, “I proposed the 



figure,” Harrison said. “I took 
an arbitrary figure. There was 
never any discussion about 
money. The problem wasn’t 
there. The main question in 
my mind was, would the per- 
son buying it be able and will- 
ing to see it through, in good 
times and bad. I had confi- 
dence that Marty could, and 
would. He's an inventive fel- 
low, he’s got the optimism, 
and he brings a fresh view- 
point to the magazine. He’s 
f ull of ideas and enthusiasm. ” 

That be is. And then some. 
“I think it* s a greatly talented 
staff,” he enthuses, “and it 
has a fantastically loyal audi- 
ence.” Circulation hovers 
around 100,000 — down some- 
what from a peak 167,000 in 
the mid ’60s, but still healthy 
enough by literary journal 
standards. According to Har- 
rison, the magazine is now 
operating at “a small profit.” 
And Peretz, for his part, does 
not regard the magazine as “a 
charity.” 

“I’ve always thought erf The 
New Republic as a kind of so- 
cial reference point — politi- 
cally and inrellem Tally t ” Per- 
etz says, thoughtfully, “a sta- 
ble literary magazine that’s 
not predictable, but it didn’t 
embrace an apocalyptic vision 
of things. . . .Temperamen- 
tally, Fm not an apocalyptic 
person. The capability of ad- 
vanced societies to muddle 
through should not be under- 
estimated. . . .1 don’t think 
there is any other forum that 
talks with as much authority 
to all the politically involved, 
literate people on the left~. ” 

Among the staffers, a cer- 
tain cautious opdmisim seems 
to prevail about the Peretz 
takeover: 

“The line is, the magazine 
is not going to change,” says 
m a n a gin g editor David San- 
ford. “At least there aren’t 
supposed to be any changes 
right away, since Gil is stfll 
editor, and retains control of 
hiring and firing and article 
assignments until 76. Then 
they’ll take another look at it. 
Peretz has not had a lot of 
m aga zine experience, so he’ll 
be learning the business for 
awhile. He’s 25 years younger 
than Gil, and more of an ac- 
tivist than an intellectual in is- 
sues — Israel, of course, being 
one of them. Three years from 
now, he’ll have more say-so, 
more control, and maybe the 
magazine will take off in some 
new direction for the next 20 
years.” 

“I think the raagari ne re- 
flects Gil’s tastes now, and it 
Continued on page 10 
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Peretz, from page 34 
will reflect Marty’s tastes in 
the future — inevitably,” says 
executive editor Walter P in- 
cus, who had wanted to buy 
the magazine himself, but 
gave up on it when the money 
market got tight and his back- 
ers cooled to the idea. 

“I don’t think Marty would 
be content with a purely aca- 
demic career,” adds Abigail 
McCarthy. “He’s bright, rest- 
less, and highly driven, but in 
a good way, so this is a perfect 
solution for him — owning a 
well-respected, opinion-form- 
ing organ. ” 

Peretz says he has no plans 
at present to move his family 
to Washington, but he has 
rented a house on Reservoir 
Road — “which I’m trying to 
furnish,” he smiles — and will 
spend more and more time 
here. “I’ll be half-time at the 
University this year — they’re 
accustomed now to people go- 
ing on half-time — and also my 
head will be less preoccupied 
with class preparation, so I 
can pay more attention to the 
magazine.” 

As chairman of the editorial 
board, Peretz will be “present 
whenever he wishes,” says 
Harrison. Peretz says he will 
be “involved in editorial 
development ... I am 
rather more inclined to hire 
more freelancers, and I'm 
hoping to find a way to make 
the pages a little more open, 
and to attract more advertis- 
ing.” He will also write for 
the magazine, he says, but as 
for taking over some day as 
editor, “I’m not inclined to 
think I will ever be a working 
weekly editor of a weekly 
magazine. ” 

But he’s obviously not go- 
ing to be an absentee owner, 
either. And he thinks The 
New Republic must “toughen 
its liberalism with more ag- 
gressive, sharply argued opin- 
ions on issues now being ex- 
ploited by conservatives — de- 
fense and arms limitations pol- 
icies, for instance. There’s a 
conservative offensive in this 
country, and we don’t know 
how to respond to it,” he 
complains. “And if the Demo- 
crats don’t start coming up 
with some viable programs to 
deal with these problems 
we’re having now, they’re go- 
ing to be out on their ass again 
in 76.” 

Speaking of 76 .... 

“I don’t have a candidate 
for President in 1976,” he 
says. Not yet, anyway. Too 
early in the game for Marty 
Peretz. He’ll keep his options 
open. He does, however, say 




some nice things about Henry 
Jackson, who might have 
been a hawk, on Vietnam, but 
his pro-Israel stance in the 
Senate more than makes up 
for that unfortunate lapse, in 
Peretz 's view: “A very compli- 
cated man,” he says, admir- 
ingly. “A very complicated 
man.” 

Peretz is aware — intensely 
aware — of the talk that’s been 
circulating here about him — 
that he’s on some kind of an 
ego trip, that he doesn’t have 
the best interests of The New 
Republic at heart, that he 
might end up turning it into a 
cranky, tract-ridden weekly 
version of Commentary . . . 

“I’ve really had it up to here 
with these stories,” he pro- 
tests. “There are no sinister 
plots, no hidden agendas — 
I’m not going to compromise 
the magazine. The New Re- 
public is listened to, it’s re- 
spected, and it’s a good thing 
to be a part of. This will al- 
ways be a very respected mag- 
azine, ” he declares. 

“Does it give me additional 
clout, owning this magazine?” 
he asks rhetorically. “I don’t 
go to any more parries than I 
used to. ” 

What about the State De- 
partment luncheon he set up 
with Henry Kissinger — to 
meet the entire New Republic 
staff (interns, too)? 

“Henry and I have enjoyed 
a friendly conversation from 
rime to time, ” he informs me. 
“His son and my step-daugh- 
ter are close friends. We talk 
about Lisa and David . . . 
David’s a remarkable boy — 
very, very intelligent, ” he 
says, shaking his head in a 
show of admiration. “I 
thought the luncheon would 
be a good and useful thing to 
do, so I called him up, and he 
called me right back, within a 
half an hour, and . . . .” He’s 
eyeing me suspiciously. The 
Kissinger luncheon hadn’t 
been publicized Only a few 
top journalists had known 
about it — initially, at least. “If 
you’re going to. write a sh- - - 

-y kind of piece about me, 
why the f - - - should I help 
you?” he flares. “Who have 
you been talking to?” he de- 
mands. “What have they been 
saying about me? Let me spec- 
ulate . . . because Walter Pin- 
cus didn’t get to buy the mag- 
azine, there’s a lot of resent- 
ment toward me, right? Wal- 
ter and Ann are very estab- 
lished here, and very well- 
liked by the journalism estab- 
lishment. They regard Walter 
as one of their own, and then 
along comes this political uni- 




versity type, this Harvard 
teacher and activist, and 
that's a whole different thing, 
isn’t it? Of course there’s sen- 
timent against me, and I don’t 
want to characterize it beyond 
that, but I have learned the 
ways of Washington, and I 
think what they mean is, it’s 
not going to be ‘their’ maga- 
zine anymore. 



S everal weeks later, 
responding to a spate 
of new rumors of 
“trouble” developing between 
Peretz and the staff of his 
newly-acquired magazine, I 
phoned executive editor Wal- 
ter Pincus to see what was up. 
P incus acknowledged there’d 
been some policy, and person- 
ality, disagreements, but 
nothing to cause any serious 
morale problems. “I think, 
overall, what Marty has done 
here, is a plus,” he said “I 
think he deserves credit for the 
60-year thing (the special sup- 
plements on politics, the 
economy, and the arts which 
Peretz initiated and prepared 
in observance of the maga- 
zine’s 60th anniversary in 
November), and for setting 
up the book subsidiary (to 
produce each year a limited 
number of collected essays 
and original works by NR 
writers). 

On the negative side was a 
Citizens Committee for Javits 
ad which ran in the Times Oc- 
tober 31 — an ad Peretz had 
signed as “Chairman of the 
Editorial Board of The New 
Republic” without consulting 
anyone at the magazine. This, 
everyone agreed, was a mis- 
take, since The New Republic 
had taken no position on the 
Javits-Ramsey dark Senate 
race — a fact editor Gilbert 
Harrison hastened to point 
out in a terse letter to the 
Times the following day. 

“It’s the kind of thing I 
don’t think he thought 
about,” said Pincus. “He 
didn’t take care to keep The 
New Republic out of it. The 
magazine stands for some- 
thing in its own right. It can’t 
be a personal thing It’s al- 
ways been a team effort here, 
reflecting a tradition that’s 
been going on for years. 

“It’s an educative process;” 
Pincus added “Marty is learn- 
ing. My instincts are, he’s go- 
ing through a learning process 
with the magazine ... I 
don’t think he’s really decided 

on his role here, yet . . . . ”■ 





